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Many incidental signs show clearly how swiftly and how
fiercely religious animosities were rising. On one occasion
some Orange yeomen were accused of taking part in the
destruction of a Catholic chapel. It appeared that they had
been purely passive spectators, but the officer, while insisting
on this point, very candidly adds, i I entertain no doubt that
almost all the corps of yeomen in this county would look on
and possibly encourage such an act, from the great animosity
that exists between the Protestants of the Established Church
and the Catholics.'1 Sir George Hill wrote from Derry, that
application had been made to him from many quarters to know
whether he would c countenance, or at least wink at, the intro-
duction of the Orange business' into that neighbourhood. He
answered, that he would oppose the Orange system as strenuously
as that of the United Irishmen. c The restless disposition and
discontented nature of the Presbyterians are such as to impel
them to embrace turbulence on any terms. If one could engage
them in a good and necessary cause, they are excellent, per-
severing friends; but as we have nothing in this country to
dread from the Catholics, and knowing so well the determined
spirit of republicanism which exists, I apprehend by encou-
raging Orangemen at this period we should only continue
treasonable associations under a changed name. The spirit of
this country might, at any moment it became necessary, be
roused against the Catholics.'2 Anonymous letters were circu-
lated, accusing the Orangemen of concealing arms in the houses
of Catholics, in order to have a pretext for burning them.3
The report that the Orangemen had sworn an oath to extirpate
Catholics was industriously spread, and although it had been
explicitly and solemnly denied by the heads of all the Orange
lodges, it was persistently repeated and readily believed. There
were rumours that the Orangemen were about to massacre the
Catholics, and other rumours that not a Protestant would be
left alive in Ireland in the following March, and there were
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